RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

he was no more than a great cold void, conforming vaguely to the
mould of his clothes, and imbued only with a general fury against a
universe that lacked all seriousness and precision.

He ran to a big chestnut tree, hammered the rough bark with his
fists, chafing his hands, bruising his shoulder, felt reassured by the
pain and hammered the tree again. So true it is that the exterior world
exists and reassures us only to the extent that we find it an obstacle.

Jean-Noel breathed more freely. The tree was a living proof. And
because the tree existed, everything else must exist. So his father had
committed suicide, his mother had been murdered, and Ines had slept
with the whole town; and he had to accept these things or follow his
father's example. For suicide and madness are the only ways of refusing
to accept life. And madness is not within everyone's reach. Exhausted,
Jean-Noel clung to the thick dark trunk.

From the shadows behind the tree two women suddenly appeared
and stared at the young man for several seconds. Their skirts were too
short, stretched taut about their hips, their stockings were too light in
colour, the heels of their shoes too high, and they carried shiny bags in
their hands. Jean-Noel saw them and suddenly burst out laughing.

They took him for a young man going home from a party rather
drunk.

"What's the matter? Are you feeling ill? Have you drunk too
much?" one of them asked.

He laughed all the more.

"Are you laughing at us? What's so funny about us?" the second one
asked.

"Nothing, nothing; it's not because of you. It's because ... because
of nothing," said Jean-Noel, calming down.                   >

"You're drunk, darling, stinking," said the first one.

Her voice was hoarse and provocative. Jean-Noel looked at her more
closely. Her hair was bleached to a pale, false brassiness, her face was
hollow, split by a large, violently coloured mouth, and she was wearing
a silver-fox-fur round her shoulders. The other girl was dumpier and,
beneath her waved, lack-lustre hair, she looked like a petite bourgeoise.

Jean-Noel gazed round him to see where he was. He was in the
Champs Elysees, by the gardens, and the street-lamps were shining on
the foliage of the trees.

"What are you doing, darling? You're surely not going home all
alone?" said the girl with the fox-fur. "We were just going home our-
selves. Don't you want to come and make love?"

Make love. "Does he make love well? .. . One day he'll make love
wonderfully, superbly ... When he's passed through your hands . ..
And your mouth..." Make love. The very words Lachaume, Lartois
and Ines had used.
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